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impersonal methods of accumulation. 
There is no flavor of fine amateurism 
about the display unless it be in the gal- 
lery of miniatures. Mr. Morgan chiefly 
bought not what he personally loved, 
but what competent advisers approved. 
It was a procedure befitting a captain of 
industry and its results are justified be- 
yond all expectation. In studying and 
enjoying these treasures in their proper 
order and setting we enjoy a privilege 
never granted to Mr. Morgan himself. 
Our gratitude to him thus assumes a 
tinge of sympathy, for his benefaction to 
us is far greater than even he knew. 

Mr. J. P. Morgan, Jr., shortly before 
the opening of the exhibition took the 



wise course of reasserting his complete 
proprietorship in the collections. This 
statement forestalls the customary ru- 
mors of gift which always accompany the 
placing of a great loan in a public mu- 
seum. What Mr. Morgan will eventually 
do with the collection is a natural but 
perhaps not very profitable matter of 
curiosity. It is patent that there is ma- 
terial enough to enhance the Metropolitan 
Museum at its points of greatest need 
and as well to fit out a score of minor 
museums. The eventual distribution may 
be awaited with equanimity, for any dis- 
position short of destroying these treas- 
ures is sure to redound in large measure 
to the benefit of the art-loving public. 




RELIQUARY— KXAMEL. RHENISH. TWELFTH CENTURY 



PROMOTING AN INTEREST IN ART 

BY LENA M. McCAULEY 

Art Editor, The Chicago Evening Post 



IN spite of the latent love for beauty manifests itself in the world today. This 

in every human heart, a campaign of is an age of the education of the masses, 

education is necessary to draw the pub- and a time when the best of everything 

lie attention to an interest in art as it is accessible to any one who desires it. 




JAMES WILLIAM PATTISOX 



LOUIS IJETTS 



Famous collections of pictures, and 
sculpture, the noblest examples of modern 
art crafts as well as those of ancient 
times stored in the museums, are free 
to the people. There are illustrated lec- 
tures on art, free scholarships, the gen- 
erous decoration of public schools, and 
yet the observer of movements is aware 
that the public response is not as spon- 



taneous as it should be, and the greatest 
good is not reaching the greatest number. 
Just how to open the eyes of men and 
women everywhere to the advantages 
that would come to them from an ac- 
quaintance with the benefits of museums 
is a problem studied by the modern 
director and others who may be inter- 
ested. It can not be accomplished by 
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sending out printed circulars, or by ad- 
vertising, and a genuine enjoyment of 
pictures and sculpture is a subtle emotion 
difficult to analyze and far harder to cul- 
tivate among people in the mass. As the 
problem is felt by art lovers in general, 
the experience of a woman's organiza- 
tion in Chicago, which has found a solu- 
tion approaching success, may suggest 
activities elsewhere. 

About fifteen years ago, a small group 
of art lovers in the Arche Club, of Chi- 
cago, decided to organize an Art Associa- 
tion for the purpose of encouraging local 
artists to exhibit their pictures at the 
Art Institute, and to promote sales, so 
that the worthy artist could make a 
living, and at the same time to make a 
campaign among the women's clubs in- 
viting them to visit exhibitions and to 
purchase pictures to decorate their 
homes. It was known that one by one 
the young artists of Chicago, as soon as 
they attained any degree of success, 
were leaving the city and going to New 
York, always declaring that local art 
had no encouragement, while all the at- 
tention was given to exhibitions of 
paintings and visiting artists from the 
eastern cities or the Old World. Some- 
thing had to be done to stop the exodus. 

About the same time that the Art As- 
sociation was organized the Municipal 
Art League came into existence. It did 
not include women on its committees, 
and the founders of the Art Association 
believing that in unity is strength, suc- 
ceeded in securing an invitation to join 
the League, entering its service as the 
Exhibition Committee. . Under this some- 
what ambiguous name, although defining 
one of its functions, an organization of 
men and women has accomplished re- 
markable results in exciting an interest 
in local painters, and in increasing the 
attendance at exhibitions at the Art In- 
stitute. 

The method of organization and of 
stimulating general interest is practical. 
The body is made up of delegates from 
sixty-nine clubs, chiefly of women, the 
Society of Artists, the Union League 
Club, and the Polytechnic Society bring- 
ing men on the lists. These clubs are 



scattered through Chicago and its sub- 
urbs within a radius of thirty miles 
north, south, and west (Lake Michigan 
being at the east) of the Art Institute. 
They are linked together by social life, 
and it does not require a vivid imagina- 
tion to construct the web of interest 
which stretches over the entire city when 
all the delegates in these clubs are ex- 
citing curiosity regarding the coming of 
the annual exhibition of Chicago artists, 
when prizes are offered, or the prospects 
of an extraordinary showing of Spanish 
or French or German art in the public 
galleries. No one has estimated exactly 
how many persons are reached by this 
publicity, but as several clubs, for ex- 
ample, the Chicago Woman's Club, num- 
ber over 1,000 members, and fully one- 
third number 800, and one-half are over 
500 members, it is plain that the public 
reached by the delegates alone must be 
somewhere in the tens of thousands in 
Chicago's two million population. 

Each club usually sends two delegates 
paying annually two dollars a person. 
Several clubs have more than two, and 
it is significant of the individual friend- 
liness toward the body that frequently 
delegates whose term of office has ex- 
pired ask the privilege of attending meet- 
ings as associate delegates, with all the 
rights of members excepting that they 
may not vote at elections. At the pres- 
ent time there are 149 active delegates. 

It may have been fortunate for the 
venture that there have been few changes 
of chairman, the existing leader, Mrs. 
William Frederick Grower, having been 
re-elected annually for nearly ten years. 
The other officers and chairmen of the 
various committees change annually, al- 
though a number of self-sacrificing work- 
ers gravitate from one committee to an- 
other giving generously of their time to 
the cause. 

Meetings are held the second Satur- 
day morning of each month from October 
until April, and special meetings are 
called as the needs assert themselves. 

By courtesy of the Art Institute, the 
club rooms are open for conferences, 
delegates to the committees are admitted 
to exhibitions on the presentation of 




AFTERNOON 



FRANK C. PEYRAUD 



their cards, and through the 149 dele- 
gates all the art news of the Art Insti- 
tute^ the studios and the dealers' galleries, 
and whatever news from abroad is given 
at meetings, is reported back to the 
clubs sending representatives. Nearly 
everyone of these has an art study class 
of its own and appoints a Municipal Art 
League Day and a View Day at the Art 
Institute at the time of the Chicago 
artists' exhibition, on its annual pro- 
gram. In this way the Exhibition Com- 
mittee exercises a direct influence on the 
thousands within its reach through the 
delegates. In their turn, the delegates 
are requested twice a year to report the 
art activities in their own club before 
the Saturday morning meeting. Consid- 
erable information is gained in this way, 
and the newly formed organizations 
learn what the older ones are doing to 
encourage art education. 

The gallery tours committee employs 
a lecturer, preferably an artist, to con- 
duct the delegates of the Exhibition 
Committee and the members of their 
clubs through the special collections at 
the Art Institute. The first of the gal- 
lery tours of this year was among the 
Art Crafts of the annual exhibition, 



when several crafts-workers, gold or 
silver smiths, designers or specialists in 
another direction, were present and 
talked of their work. The second tour 
included the twenty-sixth annual exhibi- 
tion of American Art; later came the 
Western Artists, the Architectural Club 
and other changing exhibitions of which 
there is one a month. 

Since the original purpose of the body 
was to encourage local art, the most im- 
portant period of the season is the month 
of February when the artists of Chicago 
and vicinity hold their annual display. 
Since 1898 the affiliated clubs have held 
afternoon and evening receptions enter- 
taining thousands of men and women by 
special invitation while the pictures and 
sculptures are in the galleries. The 
opening reception is distinguished by the 
presence of the artists and visiting paint- 
ers from out of town. The officers of 
the Exhibition Committee are the recep- 
tion committee in conjunction with the 
officers of the Art Institute and from the 
Society of Artists. Tea is served, the 
handsome gowns and the gaiety of a so- 
cial occasion with music drawing vast 
gatherings to view the pictures and the 
sculpture. 
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During the existence of the Exhibi- 
tion Committee more than 250 paintings 
have been sold to clubs, and sales have 
been made directly or indirectly to pri- 
vate individuals, by reason of its influ- 
ence. A number of the clubs buying 
paintings hang them in their club rooms, 
several having made valuable collections 
in this way, and others purchase for the 
purpose of circulating the pictures in 
public schools in their neighborhoods, or 
to hang in the public library of the sub- 
urb, or for a similar altruistic purpose. 
The prices are marked plainly in a cata- 
logue and no deviation of price is per- 
mitted. 

A number of small prizes are awarded 
at this exhibition. In 190G William 
Frederick Grower offered an annual 
prize of $100 for the best painting or 
group of paintings by a single artist, and 
the same year William C. Thorne offered 
a $100 prize for the best sculpture, to be 
bestowed by the Exhibition Committee. 
This latter prize is now continued under 
the name of the Mrs. John C. Shaffer 
prize. The awards are made by popu- 
lar vote of the delegates. In 1913 a 
prize purchase of pictures for a public 
school was made by an art patron, and a 
member of the committee offered a $300 
prize for a figure painting. It is hoped 
to be able to establish these as permanent 
awards. There are also several smaller 
prizes and honorable mentions bestowed 
by clubs and members of the committee. 

" In 1902, a Special Picture Fund Com- 
mittee was appointed to raise $500 an- 
nually with which to purchase from the 
exhibition of works by Chicago artists. 
This was the beginning of Chicago's 
Municipal Art Gallery of thirteen paint- 
ings and one piece of sculpture, "The 
Squirrel Boy," in bronze by Leonard 
Crunelle. Nearly all these paintings are 
large canvases and representative of the 
artist's best period. Through the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. Louis Betts, the wife of 
the portrait painter, the first gift came 
to the Municipal Art Gallery. It was 
the life-size portrait of James William 
Pattison, long the honored secretary of 
the Municipal Art League and important 
in art movements in the West, as painter, 



lecturer, and writer of books as well as 
magazine articles. 

The artists represented in Chicago's 
Municipal Art Gallery are Martha Baker, 
Charles Francis Browne, Pauline Palmer, 
Anna L. Stacey, Wilson H. Irvine, 
Eleanor R. Colburn, Oliver Dennett 
Grover, John C. Johansen, Adolph R. 
Shulz, Alfred Juergens, James William 
Pattison, Frank C. Peyraud, Frank 
Russell Wadsworth, and Louis Betts, 
painters, and Leonard Crunelle, sculptor. 
On the list of those who were awarded 
prizes by the popular vote of the dele- 
gates are several artists of national repu- 
tation. The sincere earnestness attend- 
ing the deliberations, when the whole 
committee spends half a day in the gal- 
lery before the exhibition is opened, is 
impressive. Anyone observing the indi- 
vidual members of this great jury must 
be convinced that it is free from preju- 
dices, and that astonishingly little wire 
pulling has any influence whatever. The 
eligible artists are listed and a chairman 
of the committee making this list, to 
save time and avoid bringing in artists 
who have had prizes other years, makes 
brief comment on the artists and the 
character of the works themselves from a 
technical as well as from the layman's 
point of view. Over thirty artists have 
received prizes and honorable mentions. 
But the service to the artists of Chi- 
cago and vicinity does not end here. 
Every day of the month receptions are 
held in the galleries, and members of the 
Exhibition Committee are frequently re- 
quired to lecture in Fullerton Hall pre- 
ceding a gallery tour, on the trend of 
art of the day and the most meritorious- 
works by local painters. This entire 
plan is educational in several directions. 
The delegates bring the thousands of 
members of their clubs to the Art Insti- 
tute making them familiar with its treas- 
ures and opening their minds to the 
solace of art, as well as increasing the 
general attendance, membership, and 
popular interest in the institution from 
groups in every ward of a great city. 
The little club from the foreign settle- 
ment stands on the same footing as the 
wealthy organization, and the group of 
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avowedly working girls and women in 
business which contributes a $5 donation 
to the picture fund of the Municipal Art 
Gallery feels the same interest in its 
success and a sense of ownership in a 
civic pride, as the more prosperous club 



The men members being limited in num- 
ber, from the American Institute of 
Architects, the Union League Club and 
similar bodies fit harmoniously into the 
rulings of the greater number. 

In addition to the Special Picture 
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OLIVER DENNETT GROVER 



that has given $50 a year to the fund. 
Each delegate is required to bring some 
donation from her club, the offerings 
ranging from $2 to $50 depending upon 
the locality from which it comes. The 
committee is essentially democratic and 
is one of the few organizations in which 
every woman stands on an equal footing. 



Fund Committee purchasing a painting 
for the Municipal Art Gallery, and the 
Gallery Tours Committee conducting the 
monthly tours through the Art Institute 
during the winter, there is another valu- 
able committee known as the Committee 
on Visiting Private Galleries. By means 
of their enterprise the delegates and 
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their friends have visited the homes and 
private galleries of Chicago's foremost 
collectors of paintings or curios. There 
are usually six of these events every 
winter. They are not confined to the 
homes of the wealthy which are opened 
hospitably and provided with a lecturer 
to talk of the pictures of an afternoon, 
but the private studios such as those of 
the sculptor Lorado Taft, the groups of 
studios in the Fine Arts and the Tree 
Studio Building, the colony at Park 
Ridge, the Log Studio of Adam Emory 
Albright at Hubbard Woods keep open 
house and serve tea and show the work- 
shops of painters and sculptors. 

In common with every active organiza- 
tion there are the usual working com- 
mittees, a press, an affiliation (to secure 
delegates from more organizations), a 
publicity and a social committee. 

Recently new committees broadening 
the general work have come into exist- 
ence. The year the sculptor's prize was 
awarded to "The Fountain of the Great 
Lakes" by Lorado Taft, Mr. Taft re- 
turned the $100 as a nucleus for a Young 
Sculptor's Fund. The object of the pres- 
ent working group is to raise this fund 
to $2,000 from which to assist talented 
young men and women who are not able 
to purchase materials to make sketches 
and models. 

Another special committee, self-or- 
ganized, is ambitious to raise the fund of 
$2,000 the interest of which shall be used 
as a prize for figure painting at the an- 
nual exhibition of artists of Chicago and 
vicinity. This has also some hundreds 
in a bank account. 

It is impossible to give the details of 
the intricate and complex workings of 
this section of Chicago's Municipal Art 
League, the most active committee of 
that organization. From the monthly 
meetings the enthusiasm has gone out to 
the women themselves in remote parts 
of the city and suburbs. Numerous clubs 
have begun collections of paintings, 
others decorate public schools, several 
South Side Clubs have founded scholar- 
ships at the Art Institute School and take 
a personal interest in the student bene- 
fiting by the scholarship. A West End 



Club has taken steps to secure a suitable 
monument in its section to Benjamin 
Ferguson who left the $1,000,000 fund 
for sculpture for Chicago. 

Nor should the public spirit which 
carried out the decoration of the Juvenile 
Court Rooms, and the Crippled Child- 
ren's Home be forgotten. The women 
who saw these works to their completion 
gave the commissions to talented students 
in the Art Institute School, one young 
man executing the decorative lunettes for 
the Juvenile Court, and seven or more 
young men and women executing the 
fairy story and child-life panels for the 
Crippled Children's Home. 

The promotion of the open air exhibi- 
tion of sculpture in the West Parks, 
whereby nearly forty pieces of sculpture 
were installed in the parks and on the 
boulevards with suitable setting of shrub- 
bery, was accomplished in a great meas- 
ure by the enterprise of the Exhibition 
Committee under the egis of the Munici- 
pal Art League and its indefatigable sec- 
retary at that time, James William Pat- 
tison. This display of groups and figures 
Tin plaster) gave a decided impetus to 
the art of sculpture and an interest in 
it, as a decorative necessity in the West. 
It attracted the attention of artists 
everywhere. As a practical result sev- 
eral pieces were put in bronze and re- 
main permanently to decorate the sunken 
gardens and as fountains and in the con- 
servatories. 

Through the influence of the delegate 
committee of the Municipal Art League 
and its women promoters who are un- 
ceasing in their activity, art is coming to 
the people in Chicago. Many public 
schools have listened to its lecturers and 
the name is a power among women's 
clubs. Its traveling exhibitions have 
gone throughout the State and west to 
the Rocky Mountains, and its accessory 
activities are numberless owing to the in- 
dividual initiative of its members. From 
time to time the Chairman receives re- 
quests from art clubs in other cities of 
the West, and wherever a member can 
go to aid another group it is done. 

Although this account has lengthened 
considerably it has not given the enthu- 
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•siasm and the almost missionary fervor 
of the delegate body. While stress has 
l)een laid on the devotion to American art, 
the great art of the world is not forgot- 
ten, and animated reports and visits 



to the collections of connoisseurs ele- 
vate the taste and broaden the horizon, 
and are part of the educational scheme 
for the general knowledge of the meaning 
of art, and its value to our civilization. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY'S 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION 



^PHE one hundred and ninth annual 
I exhibition of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts in Philadelphia 
opened on the 7th of February and will 
close on the 20th of March. It com- 
prised 330 paintings and 190 works in 
sculpture, representing in all 290 artists. 
Prizes were awarded as follows: The 
Temple gold medal to a landscape by 
Walter Elmer Schofield, entitled "The 
Hill Country" ; the Walter Lippincott 
prize to M. Jean McLane for a portrait 
of two children, "Virginia and Stanton 
Arnold"; the Mary Smith prize to Nina 
B. Ward for a portrait study entitled 



"Elizabeth"; the Jennie Sesnan gold 
medal to Robert Spencer for a painting 
entitled "Five o'Clock, June" ; the Carol 
H. Breck gold medal to Robert Henri 
for a portrait study entitled "Herself/' 
and the George D. Widener gold medal 
to Paul Manship for a figure for a foun- 
tain, "The Duck Girl." 

A special feature of this exhibition is 
a collection of twenty paintings of the 
Panama Canal by Jonas Lie which were 
painted last summer and were shown in 
the late autumn at Knoedler's in New 
York. One is owned and lent by Colonel 
Goethals. All are forceful and impres- 



